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THE TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


WILL BE HELD IN 
EXETER HALL, 
On MONDAY EVENING, MAY 7th, 1866. 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 
Will take the Chair at Six o’clock precisely. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 
TO OFFICERS AND TEACHERS OF RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Special Meetings for Thanksgiving and Prayer.—The Committee of 
the Ragged School Union earnestly desire that, on Sunday, May 6th, 1866, Special 
Meetings be convened in connection with the Schools, for Thenkegiving and Prayer, that 
God’s blessing may rest upon the Ragged School Union Meeting, and give success to the 
Ragged School effort throughout the coming year. 





A MASTER is required for the Clare Market Boys’ Night Ragged 
School. Experience in the management of a Night Regged School indispensable. 

Attendance required every night but Saturday, Salary £25 a year. Apply, by letter 

only, stating full particulars, to Mr. Patagr, 39, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 1 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, 
EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; will do all kinds of 
Domestic Work ; cannot be put out of rder, and is learned 
in an hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions 
gratis. All Machines warranted. Illustrated Price-Lists 
gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited. PRICE From £8. 


135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


localities in the east of London, adjoining the notorious Ratcliff Highway. Some 400 
destitute children are being taught in these schools ; and but for this Institution would 
altogether without Christian instruction. Such facts must stir the hearts of the 
Tosnvchent to aid in this truly charitable work. 
N The Committee earnestly hope that many will come forward to lend a helping hand in 
so good a cause.—Psalm xli. 1—3. 
Donations will be most thankfully received and acknowledged by 


No. 7, Albion Terrace, Commercial Road, E. W. H. HATCHARD, Hon. Seo. 


| These Schools. were established in 1857, and are situate in one of the most sunken 





™ | J. E. EAREE, 
BREAKFAST AND TEA CONTRACTOR, 
127, HACKNEY ROAD, wear SHorepitcH Cuurcn. 


J. E. E. respectful a to inform the Clergy, Superintendents of Schools, and others 
who are in the peer A ro onc their Anniversaries, etc., by Public Breakfasts 


cof | isi h mprising Tabl 

‘ d Tea Meet that he has every requisite for such occasions, comprising es, 
_ ceone, and China to any extent, in a superior style, at extremely moderate charges. 
cd J. B. E. tenders his sincere thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who have hitherto 


favoured him with their kind patronage, and hopes by strict attention to ensure a con- 
tinuance of the same; he also begs most respectfully to solicit the favour of their recom- 


Tt mendation. 


ged Rout Seats.on Reasonable Terms. Vans, and every requisite for Excursion Parties, with 
able. the entire Management, taken by Contract. 
— . COMMUNICATIONS BY POST IMMEDIATELY ATTENDED TO. 
References are kindly permitted to be made to the Secretaries of the Ragged School 
Union and the Temperance League. ~ 











RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


BSTABLISHED FOR THE SUPPORT OF 


FREE SCHOOLS FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR, 





The following contributions have been received in aid of the Ragged School Union 
from the 20th of February to the 19th of March inclusive :— 


Rw nmr 


General Fund. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


THE ‘ EXCELSIOR’ PRIZE MEDAL 
FAMILY SEWING AND EMBROIDERING 
MACHINES. 

WITH ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
ARE THE SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They TUCK, HEM, FELL, GATHER, CORD, QUILT, BRAID, and 
EMBROIDER. 

Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material ; from two 
ordinary reels, requires no re-winding, and the seam if cut at 
every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY: GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, 
And Instant Relief and a Rapid Cure of 
Asthma, Consumption, Influenza, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders. 
of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, 
Are insured by 





















Which have a most agreeable taste. 

More Cures of Asthma, Consumption, and Coughs. From Mr. C. Reinhardt, Chemist 
Briggate, Leeds :— . . , 

“Many and surprising are the testimonies of relief afforded to {confirmed cases of 
asthma and consumption and long-standing coughs, and it will gratify me to refer to 
many respectable parties who are really anxious to make known the great benefit they 
have derived from this seasonable remedy. 

* T enclose a testimonial of no ordinary value, as it is the genuine expression of a grate- 
ful man’s feelings.” : : 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 


voice. They have a pleasant taste. _ oe 
Price 1s. 14d., 23. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine vendors. 


INDIGESTION AND BILE. 
The only effectual and pleasant-tasting Stomachic Aperient and Antibilious Medicine is 
DR: LOCOCK’S EXCELSIOR WAFERS. 
It acts promptly, tastes delightfully, and requires no restraint in diet or habits. 
Sold at 1s. 14d.. 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d., by all Druggiste, and by the Proprietors’ Agents, 
Da Silva & Co., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 


Iron or Wood Table. THE NEW ; 
; Emprobed Seving Machine 


“THE WANZER” 


LOCK- STITCH MACHINE, 


Combining the two im- 
portant features of SIM- 
PLICITY of CONSTRUC- 
TION and ADAPTATION 
to all kinds of Material. 


Prospectuses Post Fre. ==> 











Quarter Case. From £10. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
“THE WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (Limited), 4, CH&APSIDE, E.C. 








4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 








LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY, INSTITUTION. 


Presipeyt, Rev. CANON DALE. 








The No. of inmates in the Homes the week ending March 8rd. = 117. 


Ditto ditto ditto 10th . 111. 
Ditto ditto ditto 17th . 124, 
Ditto ditto ditto 24th . 116. 


Since the 1st of January, 1866, ninety-nine poor young women have been admitted to 
the benefits of this Institution. Funds are greatly needed to sustain the increasing opera- 
tions of this Society. 

Orphans and Country Girls always have the preference. £10 is the average cost of 
each case admitted. ’ 

Contributions in Post-office Orders, Cheques, &c., will be thankfully received by 

Messrs. Bosanqust & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Francis Nicuorts, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 
Mr. E. W. Tuomas, Secretary, 200, Euston Road, N.W. 





NICHOL STREET 
Ragged Schools, Missions, ud THorking Blen’s Club, 


BETHNAL GREEN. 





These schools, established in 1843, are situated in one of the most destitute districts 
of London. Commencing with one room, the work steadily grew, until the one became 
sixteen; but then dilapidations became so serious, that in very self-defence they had to 
be given up. Freehold land close by, amply sufficient, was fortunately obtained by the 
Committee, at a cost of £850, and a portion of the land was covered with plain school 
buildings, which were opened free of debt. But from the dense population of the 
district, and the number of the children (about 1,200) crowding into the schools, still 
further accommodation is absolutely necessary. 

But by these efforts, and by raising about £300 a year for the —— of the School 
and Mission, the Committee and friends of the school, who mostly live three miles 
distant from the scene of their work, and have no special connection with the neighbour- 
hood, have done what they can, and are now compelled to appeal to others for the 
assistance necessary to complete their plans by covering the vacant piece of land in their 
possession. : 

In this the Committee have the cordial approval and assistance of Lord Shaftesbury 
and the Rector of Bethnal Green. 


Of the one thousand pounds asked for, half has been already obtained, but five hundred 
ands are still required, and the Committee are very anxious to open the Schools next 
b, free of debt, and thus claim the grant promised by the School Union. 


Donations will be thankfully received by Mr, Gznt, Secretary, Ragged School Union, 
Exeter Hall; or by 7 ; 
HENRY SPICER, Jun., 
68, Upper Thames Street, E.O, 
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Papers, Original and Selected. 


RAGGED SCHOOL SERVANTS. 
SCHOLARS’ PRIZES. 


ANOTHER of those great meetings has been held in Exeter Hall, 
that mark the progress of the Ragged School movement in London. 
Monday evening, March 19th, was fixed by Lord Shaftesbury for the 
distribution of the prizes that had been awarded by the Committee 
of the Parent Society, to those boys and girls who had been 
scholars in Ragged Schools, but are now filling positions of trust 
and usefulness, where by self-effort they obtain self-support. Ap- 
plications for admission to the meeting was made by many who 
desired to be present, but without success, in consequence of having 
neglected to seek for tickets till they were all distributed. 

These annual prizes consist of a small sum of money for the 
first year’s service, and a beautifully lithographed card. The prizes 
after the first year consist of the card only. The object of these 
prizes is :— 

1st.—To continue a kindly influence over the boys and girls after they have left 
the schools. 

2nd.—To break up a love of needless change, to form good habits, to cultivate 
respectful behaviour, and to awaken a love for consecutive labour. 

3rd.—To impress upon the mind the value of acquiring a good character from 


employere. 


From the reports in the newspapers of the illness of Lord 
Shaftesbury, it was concluded by many friends that the distribu- 
tion would now, for the first time, be made by deputy, but the 
fears thus excited were allayed by the Secretary receiving during the 
day the following note from his Lordship :-— 

“ March 19. 

“Dear Gent,—I have a return of the attack in my face, and very annoying it is. 
I will endeavour to come for ten minutes or 20, simply to show my good will, and 
prevent misstatements. 

«The doctor, however, whom I have not yet seen, may forbid me. 

* Yours, truly, 
‘ SHAFTESBURY,” 

APRIL, 1866. E 











7h RAGGED SCHOOL SERVANTS. 


Punctually at the appointed time his Lordship arrived. The 
young people having had their tea and cake, the business of the 
evening was at once proceeded with. 

Mr. GENT being called upon by the Chairman, stated, that— 


“The present was the thirteenth occasion that annual prizes have been awarded to 
the boys and girls from Ragged Schools, who have become good servants, and have 
complied with the conditions laid down for their guidance. During these thirteen 
years the total number of prizes, including those of that evening, has amounted to 
7,552, of which number 4,402 were to boys, and 33150 were to girls. The average for 
each year has been 581. 

“On that occasion there had been 627 competitors for the prizes, and 556 had 
succeeded in taking them. These have beeri recommended from. 80 schools, situated 
in all parts of the metropolis. Of the 556 prize-holders present, 297 were boys, and 
259 were girls. Of the boys, 55 have taken prizes in former years. In this respect the 
girls have outdone the boys, as 61 of the girls take prizes to-night for the second and 
third time, and some of both sexes do so for the fifth time. The period these young 
people have held their situations varies, none less than one year, but some have held 
their places as many as eight years. 

“Upon a careful scrutiny of the applications, and the recommendations accompany- 
ing them, the Committee are of opinion that there has been an increasing care in the 
relection of the boys and girls, and that these young people are increasingly worthy of 
the prizes awarded to them, While 4 triany as 42 boys and 29 girls failed to comply 
with the conditions, yet that failure in no case arose from any moral fault, but mostly 
arose from not being long enough in place, or because they were either too young or 
too old. 

“The Committee, in awarding these prizes, have been much gratified with the clear 
evidence afforded them of the growth of moral character that is being formed by many 
of the old scholars from Ragged Schools; and they are of opinion that the scheme of 
these annual prizes has been promotive of industry, respectful behaviour, and patient 
perseverance in the path of rectitude. The possession of the prize cards has helped 
some of the holders into better positions involving trust and requiring increasing care 
and attention.” 


Lord SHAFTESBURY, addressing the prize-holders, said :— 











“Boys and girls,—I have only a few 
minutes that I can spend with you. I 
came here in haste, and I must go away 
in haste, and I will tell you why. Iam 
very much obliged to my doctor that he 
let me come here at all, The truth is I 
had some time ago a violent affection of 
the face, caused by the east wind. I got 
better of it, but I had a very bad relapse 
on Saturday, and by God’s bleasing am a 
little better now; but I don’t want, if I 
can avoid it, to have another relapse, and 
therefore, under his advice, after I have 
just done the preliminary duties of the 
evening, I shall, with your permission, go 





away. I dare say you wouldask me why 
Icame here at all under these circum- 
stances, The reason is I really wished 
to come and show the deep affection I 
have for you boys and girls. (Vociferous 
applause.) I did not like this meeting to 
go by without being present at it. I 
don’t think I have ever missed it before, 
and by God’s blessing I never will miss 
it if I can help it. (Applause.) I would 
rather have been brought here upon a 
stretcher or ina sedan chair. (Uproarious 
applause.) But also I wished to show 
to my friends that I was not quite so ill 
as I was represented to be in the papers, 
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RAGGED SCHOOL SERVANTS, 


(Applause.) I must go, like the Ragged 
Schools, upon the preventive principle, 
and, therefore, to present my having 
another relapse, I shall, as soon as pos- 
sible, go from this room, but I hope not 
until I have been able to distribute the 
prizes. (Continued applause.) Now, 
look here, since I met you last year we 
have had a very curious meeting of a 
great number of wild, and wandering, 
and ragged boys of London, and I want 
to tell you the good effect our movement 
has produced upon them, and I ascribe 
it in no little measure to the good 
example you children set in the schools 
where you are brought up. Well, we 
had a supper for about 250 of those 
wild lads. They conducted themselves 
wonderfully well in every respect; they 
were not only ordinarily behaved, but 
they took very good care to show that 


everything prepared for them was to | 


their satisfaction, for they left not enough 
to feed a rabbit. (Loud applause.) On 
the following day a good many presented 
themselves at our invitation for admission 
into the Refuge. We have been enabled 
to take in about 54 of that curious 
class of wandering boys. But you will 
ask, I dare say, whether they have given 
us any trouble. I assure you—and a 
remarkable thing it is, a thing for 
which we ought to thank God—those 
boys have gone into their duties, and 
have now been tested for more than 
three weeks, with a steadiness, and order, 
and goodwill that would be satisfactory 
in a well-established Ragged School, 
(Applause.) They like their work, they 
are very diligent, and they are very kiad 
one to another. Now, I will tell youa 
story of one of them. I saw it and 
heard it myself, and I don’t think I ever 
was more touched in my life than by 
what I saw and heard. There came a 
very nice lad of about 15; he came 
with his mother. His mother had 
evidently great affection for him. We 
told her we would take him in, when she 
took him aside and gave him a kiss such 
as none could give but a mother to the 
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shéd teas tilently, and they rolled down 
his cheeks, The other boys around him 
began to laugh and jeer, but I turned 
round and I said, ‘Boys, this is very 
bad, this is not a good sign in you; that 
boy is a good boy, for he loves his 
mother, and if a boy loves his mother, 
depend upon it there is a great deal in 
him.’ What did the boys do? Did 
they contititie to jeer? No, quile the 
reverse; they all went round him and 
eaid, ‘Cheer up, Bill; cheer up, Bill; 
you will soon tee your mother again ; 
she will soon come back.’ (Loud ap- 
plause.) Thus these wild and rough boys, 
who are supposed, by those who do not 
know them, to be destitute of all domestic 
affection, have exhibited that which was 
in their hearts, and which care and the 
blessing of the Gospel might bring out, 
and instead of wasting such a mass of 
life, we might have thousands and tens 
of thousands of boys and girls brought 
up to support the Queen and the realm, 
and to be prepared for the happy 
citizenship we have for them. Had not 
our friends, some years ago, collected 
together the Ragged Schools, and plucked 
out of the mire all the thousands and 
the tens of thousands who have been 
reclaimed, the influence of thosethousands 
would have passed away without good, 
but here are good boys and girls before 
me to-night. Why, they used to think 
that all those poor and vagabond children 
were totally irreclaimable. We knew 
better ; God gave us greater wisdom than 
they ; efforts were made to collect them, 
and I ask this to-night:—Of all the 
institutions that England has rejoiced in, 
among all the establishments God has 
blessed, from which has issued a greater 
number of true, upright, peaceable men 
and women than have come out of the 
Ragged Schools of this metropolis of 
London? (Loud applause.) And by 
God’s blessing many more are to come; 
and I hope that I shall be spared, and 
that my friends on the platform will be 
spared, and that all our friends who age 
not present may be spared, to have many 


son she loves, The poor boy began to | such anniversaries as this, many such 
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opportunities of rejoicing in seeing this 
great work, which is one of the eternal 
effects of the ever living life and truth 
of God. I want you to join with me 
in a sentiment. I am going toask you 
to give three times three cheers. (Cheers.) 
You are a little bit too soon. I should 
tell you, by-the-bye, that those wild boys 
I was speaking about sang ore or two 
hymns, and the people collected were 
very much astonished that some of those 
wild boys knew some of the words 
and some of the tunes we sang. After 
I had questioned them, I understood 
many of them had been in a Ragged 
School, some of them only for an hour 
or two, some for a day or two, but 
even during their short passage through 
the school they had retained so much 
of the truth they had learned that they 
were enabled to join in the hymns. You 
must know perfectly well that if we 





work for you, you must work with us; 
we cannot do everything. Therefore, let 
me tell you this, that high and low, rich 
and poor, small and great, young boys 
like you and Counsellor Payne, and old 
boys like myself—(cheers)—and all here, 
I ask you to give three times three and 
one over for the friends of the Ragged 
School. You may have it in the highest 
possible sense, you may have it in a 
epiritual sense, I say I give you now, a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether—now, three times three for 
them. (Loud and continued cheering.) 
I wish you a good night, but just one 
thing, there is no prize forme. I heard 
what was said by Mr. Gent, that some 
were excluded because they were either 
too young or too old, s0 there is none 
either for Counsellor Payne or myself, 
—the Counsellor is too young andI am 
too old! (Loud applause.)” 


The youths were also addressed by the Rev. W. CADMAN, on 
the promoters of the Ragged School Movement being influenced 


by the following considerations— 


1. The Love of Christ. 
2. The Truth of the Bible. 
3. The reality of a Judgment to come. 


As is our usual custom, we purpose insérting this address in 
“ Our Children’s Magazine,” that as many children as possible may 
have the opportunity of reading it. 

JOSEPH PAYNE, Esq., was next enthusiastically received by the 
company, and then proceeded to say :— 


“My dear young friends,—I should be 
very sorry to destroy any of the effect of 
what hes been so beautifully said by our 
excellent friend Mr. Cadman. But he 
has given you the motive of action, and 
it is my place to supply the things that 
you are to do in consequence of what he 
has said to you. There was an old saying 
amongst the ancients that ‘a great book 
is a great evil,’ and there is a modern 
saying among us people that ‘a long speech 
is a great nuisance,’ I entirely agree 





with both, and I certainly don’t mean to 
inflict a long speech upon you. I am 
only going to ask you to listen—not to 
three things that Mr. Cadman has said, 
but to three times three that spring out 
of them. Now, the first of the three 
things is this. If you want to follow 
Mr. Cadman’s advice therefore— 


Don’t tell a lie ; 
Never say die ; 
Don’t thrust your hand into another person’s 
pie. 
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Be truthful, be courageous, be honest. 
Don’t tell a lie. I heard of a boy over 
in the borough of Southwark, whose 
master told him to say he was not at 
home when he was in the back-parlour. 
Somebody called for the master, and the 
boy told him he was at home. The 
master was very angry, and, calling the 
boy, told him he would not suit, and 
that he should send him away. The boy 
said, ‘I don’t want to leave you, but just 
think before you turn me away; suppose 
I tell another person a lie and deceive 
them, what eecurity have you that I 
shall not tell you a lie and deceive you?” 
Well now, I say, however you may be 
tempted, always bear in mind what Mr. 
Cadman said, and don’t tell a lie. I say, 
‘Never say die.’ There was a boy in 
Ireland whose father flogged him most 
cruelly and brutally. He wanted him to 
say what he ought not to say in reference 
to the Christian religion, but the boy said, 
‘You may flog me, you may kill me, but 
you will not make me say it, because I 
should be offending my Saviour.’ Now, 
imitate this courageous lad, and if you 
want to carry out in practice the Bible 
doctrine that Mr, Cadman told you of, 
you must ‘never say die.’ And then, 
*You must not thrust your hand into 
another person’s pie.’ It is for Mr. 





Cadman to preach to you of the Lord | 
Jesus Christ, but my plan is the po- | 


larization of light, and I am trying 


to polarize that wisdom which Mr. | 


Cadman has set before you. I dare say 
many of you have read of — 


* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
And he put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘‘ What a good boy am I.”’ 


He had a right to put his thumb into his 
own pie, but if any other person had 
come and thrust his haud into Jack 
Horner’s pie, instead of saying, * What 
a good boy am I,’ he ought to have said, 
‘What a bad boy are you.’ Therefore 
the lesson to be derived from this is, 
that you must be honest. A person has 





a right to put his hand into his own 
pocket, or into his own portmanteau, but 
nobody has a right to take from another 
that which does not belong to him. 
Therefore say with me— 


Don’t tell a lie; 
Never say die ; 
Don’t put your hand into another person's 
pie. 
Now for the second three of the three 
times three — 
Shun heavy wet; 


Never make a bet ; 
Get what you can; don’t waste what you get. 


I dare say most of you know what I 
mean by ‘Shun heavy wet.’ Now, if 
young people keep from strong drink 
they are in a fair way to prosper, but if 
they once begin to drink they get them- 
selves into all manner of difficulty; 
therefore, I say, ‘Shun heavy wet.’ We 
are going to have a meeting on Friday 
night to endeavour to get ‘Bands of 
Hope’ into all the Ragged Schools that 
we can. (Hear, hear.) Then, ‘Never 
make a bet.’ I have seen so many who 
have come to ruin by betting, or more 
properly gambling, that I strongly advise 
you, ‘Never make a bet.’ Many cazes 
have occurred of stealing in which money 
has been stolen to make bets and pay 
them; therefore never make a bet, if you 
want to avoid ruin. Then, ‘Get what 
you can, and don’t waste what you get.’ 
Get what you can honestly ; work for it, 
earn it, and when you have got it be 
careful over it and don’t waste it. I will 
give you three proverbs, ‘A penny saved 
isa penny got,’ ‘A pin a day is a groat 
a year,’ ‘’Tis money makes the mare to 
go.’ Now always remember to ‘Get 
what you can, but don’t waste what you 
get.” Then the last of the three times 
three is— 
Work in the light ; 


Sleep in the night ; 
Pray to God always, and hold his word tight, 


‘Work in the light.’ Don’t trifle with or 
play away your time in the day, but do 


' your duty mapfully. Work steadily in 
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the day time, and ‘sleep well in the 
night,’ Don’t sit up wasting your time, 
but get refreshment and rest, and then 
you will be able to do your duty the 
next day properly. ‘Pray to God always.’ 
The smallest child may do this, and ought 
to do it. A boy is not of much account 
unless he prays to God. Then there is 
another thing I want to say, ‘Stick to 
your teacher, and al«xays be kind to dumb 
animals.’ And the last is, ‘Hold His 
word tight.” I heard of something which 
occurred in Ireland. After a fight a 
soldier heard one of his comrades shouting 
out, so he called out to him, ‘Psat, what 
is it ?? ‘I have got a prisoner,’ said Pat. 
‘I can’t.’ 
‘Because he won’t let me.’ 
‘Then come along without him.” ‘I 
can’t.” ‘Why?’ ‘ Because he won't let 
The prisoner had got fast hold of 
Pat and made h'm prisoner, and so I 
want you to hold God’s blessed book 
tight and never let it go. Get his 
holy word into your hearts and hold it 
tight. And now a word to those who 
are gathered together on this platform, a 
word on behalf of this noble institution. 
My good fricnds who are here assembled, 
I wish you to do four things for this 
Ragged School Union. They are— 


‘Then bring him along.’ 
‘Why ?’ 


’ 
nie. 


To feel for it; 

To kneel for it ; 

To steal for it ; 

And to appeal for it. 


Now I say, ‘ You must feel for it.’ Can 
you look upon all these children and not 
feel for it? I have met lately with a 
very interesting circumstance in con- 
nection with these prize cards. I have 
been now a Judge to try prisoners for 
upwards of six years, and during that 
time I have tried many thousands, but 
out of the many thousands I have t ied 
in the county of Middlesex—which would 
furnish most of the prisoners in con- 
nection with these schools—never till the 
other day did I meet with a single 
instance of one who } ad got a prize card 
being in any trouble at all. 





The other | 


day I did mect with two cases, and the | 
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prize card was made use of by the 
couneel as an argument in favour of the 
prisoner. They were indicted for stealing 
and the minds of the jury and also 
myeelf were favourably impressed by the © 
good characters these lads had borne up 
to that time. One of them was proved 
to be entirely innocent, and we gave him 
back his card. You know, if an officer is 
tried by a court-martial and acquitted, 
after the trial his sword would be handed 
back to him, and so this prize card, 
which had been taken away at the com- 
mencenent of the trial, was handed back 
to him free from any injury or damage. 
You cannot expect that every one of 
these lads will be good and none of them 
fail. The eecond case was one in which 
the prisoner had been led away by very 
pecu iar circumstances, and his card 
raised him up friends, for a gentleman 
came forward and promised to be answer- 
able for his appearance when he was 
wanted, and I took his security, and 
was delighted to have tke opportunity 
of doing so, for another friend came 
forward, and said he would get him a 
ship and gend him away on a long voyage 
to get him away from the influence of 
those persons who had led him astray. 
Thus, you see, these cards are beneficial. 
Therefore, I say, you ought to feel for this 
institution. You ought also to kueel 
for it. There is a saying, ‘First worship 
God.’ 


* He that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himself good-morrow or good-day.’ 


Prayer is very powerful; therefore, friends 
of this institution, ‘ Kueel for it.’ ‘Steal 
for it.” I dare say you will think this 
is an odd thing fora Judge to recom- 
mend sfealing. Why, the best of all 
ways to lengthen our days is to steal a 
few hours from the night, and go to the 
night schools; go to the Refuge, and ree 
what you can do, and if you don’t come 
awsy bet‘er I shall be thoroughly 
ashamed of you, and you will be 
thoroughly ashamed of yourselves. ‘ Ap- 
peal for it.’ Get money for it, get 
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friends for it; you must appeal for it. | it; so she was never put out, but she 


There are two ways of appealing for it. 
There are two ways of getting money for 
it. There is the card and the box. I 
don’t like the card, because you go to 
a person with it; they give you their 
name but they don’t give you the money; 
but if the money once gets into the box 
it can’t get out again. Iheard once of a 
poor girl, who was called Deaf and Blind 
Sal. She went about soliciting money, 
and some of the people scolded her very 
severely, but it did not matter, for she 
could not hear; others frowned upon 
her, but she was blind and could not see 





felt when they dropped money into the 
box, and she always dropped a curtsey. 
Now, I don’t want any of you to be deaf 
or blind. But you that are connected 
with the Ragged Schools, when people 
frown upon you be as though you were 
blind, and when they scold you be as 
though you were deaf. There was an 
excellent man in former days who was 
asked how it was he got on so well in the 
world. He replied, ‘By being deaf when 
I might hear, by being blind when I 
might see, and by being dumb when I 
might speak.’ ” 


Immediately after Mr. Payne’s address, a series of illustrations 
from Scripture were given on a disc of 18 feet diameter, by JOHN 
Harris, Esq., and the explanations were given by THOMAS 
BROOKER, Esq. These illustrations were of great brilliancy and 
of remarkable beauty ; and the effect on the meeting was of a 
most pleasing character. Mr. Day, of the East Street Schools, 
Marylebone, skilfully used the harmonium for the few seconds 
that one picture was dissolving into another, and he was most 
effectively aided by a choir of sixteen of his scholars, whose vocal 
powers blended well with the tones of the instrument. The instru- 
ment-was lent by a lady friend for this occasion. 

On Lord SHAFTESBURY leaving the hall, the chair was occupied by 
Sir R. W. Carpen, Ald., and the proceedings of the happy evening 
were brought to a close at 9.30. p.m., with the benediction being 
pronounced by the Rev. J. H. Moran, the late chaplain of the 
Brixton Prison. 
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WE have been requested to add to the report of this subject, given in our 
last number, that the expenses of the tea and coffee provided on that 
occasion were not paid out of the Testimonial Fund, but were paid by Lord 
Shaftesbury, Joseph Payne, Esq., and W. J. Maxwell, Esq., as the mode 
by which they felt free, in addition to their personal efforts, to show 
their sympathy with the movement. They did not consider themselves 
within the definition of eligible subscribers to the fund, and, wishing to 
have some definite connection with the testimonial, agreed to invite all 
the subscribers, with Mr. Gent and his family, to an entertainment, all the 
expenses of which were defrayed by them. 
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Tue third annual meeting of this society was held on the 12th of February, 


in Hope Hall. After prayer, Mr. Peers, the secretary, read the report, from 
which we extract the following :— 


“The Committee of the Liverpool Shoe-black Society have great pleasure in present- 
ing a favourable report of the progress of this society during the present year. 

“At the close of last year there remained on the books of the institution 31 
boys, and there have been admitted during the year 264, together, 295. Of these 
there have been placed in situations, 15; gone tosea, 3; training ship,3; discharged, 
31; left of their own accord, 187; total, 239; leaving on the books, 56. The only 
reason that can be assigned for so large a number leaving on their own accord is the 
restraint and discipline they are obliged to undergo to insure the successful working 
of the society. However, it will be seen, from the increased numbers admitted, that 
the benefits of the institution are becoming more widely known. That the Committee 
have been the means, under God’s blessing, of doing much good amongst this class of 
street lads, is evident by the satisfactory letters that have been received from 
employers who have had boys from this society upwards of twelve months. Boys 
from the country are admitted, on application, until inquiries have been made as to 
the truth of their statements, and, in many instances, they have been, through 
the medium of this institution, restored to their parents. The Committee have much 
pleasure in stating that three of the boys from this society have already been received 
on board the training ship Indefatigable. Of these, two joined the vessel in October, 
and the captain speaks in the highest terms of their good conduct, one of them having 
been raised to the rank of a petty officer, and the other is promised a similar promo- 
tion; the third boy only joined on the 31st of January. 

“The Committee award thanks to several individuals, and to Major Greig and 
the police force, for the kind protection they at all times afford to the boys in the 
brigade. The amount of subscriptions and donations show a decrease of £15 3s. 2d., 
the total sum being £195 0s. 4d., against £210 3s, 6d. received the previous 
year. There has been an increate in the money received from the boys for the 
use of uniforms, boxes, brushes, and blacking, the amount received having been 
£75 11s. 11d., against £62 9s. 11d., showing an increase of £13 2s.; and for 
breakfasts, dinners, teas, &c., £110 14s. 4d., and for the previous year £82 1s. 11d., 
being an increase of £28 12s. 53., and the whole expenditure for the year amounts 
to £396 8s. 2d., leaving a balance due to the treasurer of £6 14s, 5d. The 
earnings of the boys during the year have amounted to £361. 

“ The Committee cannot close this report without recording their deep r-gret at the 
great loss they have sustained by the death of Mr. Francis Mill, their late treasurer 
and the founder of this institution, and to whore energy and active benevolence it 
owes its present successful position.” 


The Mayor said it had fallen to his | honour of presiding on that occasion. 
duty to preside over many meetings not | He was not aware that he should see so 
exactly like the present. The Shoe-black | many boys present as he now saw before 
Society seemed to be one almost isolated | him, but he was very glad to see them 
from all the others. Still he was very | there, and to give the countenance of the 
glad that he had been asked to have the | Mayor for the time being to such a valu- 
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able institution. Now, thoze were not 
boys that had been sent to a reformatory 
institution, that had committed some 
depredation, been befure the magistrate, 
and committed to a prison or to a reform- 
atory, and a‘terwards released. But 
those were boys who were taken hold of 
by kind friends in order to take them 
from that which might do them an injury, 
and place them in a position which should 
show them, by studying their own course, 
and by a course of industry and good 
conduct, how they might earn a respect- 
able living. _ He trusted that in after-life 
those boys would duly appreciate the 
kindness of those friends who established 
that society, when those friends should be 
no longer in their midst. He very much 
regretted to find that one kind friend, 
perhaps the kindest friend that the Shoe- 
black Society had had, had been already 
taken away. He need not mention, he 
was sure, the name of Mr. Mill, because 
every one present, and those members of 
the committee who had known his value, 
would remember the great interest that 
Mr. Mill had always taken in that society. 
They must bear in mind, in trying to 
establish a society of that sort, what those 
boys would have been doing if they had 
not been enrolled in that society, and 
what would those boys who had passed 
through the society have been if they had 
not been kindly taken hold of, and their 
uniforms and usual accoutrements pro- 
vided to earn their living, in what 
he termed, and what he trusted they 
might feel to be, a respectable and credit- 
able way. He wished the boys to under- 
stand, as they who were older in life 
understood, that when the character was 
right, and when there was industry con- 
nected with that character, there was 
respectability. His worship then ad- 
dressed a few remarks chiefly to the boys, 
referring to the comfortable home provided 
for them, and the excellent arrangements 
therein—breakfast, dinner, and tea being 
provided at prime cost, any deficiency 
being made up from the contributions of 
the society. He encouraged them by 
stating that it did not follow that they 





were always to be shoe-blacks. He was 
glad to find by the report, that boys of 
good character, of perseverance, and of 
industry, were provided by the commit- 
tee with other positions in life. He 
could not but suppose that even the 187 
boys who had left the society of their own 
accord during the year, from the course 
cf training for industry, integrity, and 
good conduct, would be much better 
prepared to earn their living than if they 
had never joined the society at all, 
When they considered that the 56 boys 
now on the books earned for the year 
£361, he thought it wes marvellous; and 
they had contributed for breakfast and 
tea no less than £110. Those boys were 
beginning life in the right way, snd he 
trusted that that early beginning would 
prove a benefit to them as long as they 
lived.’ 

Mr.T.S. RarrxEs moved the adoption 
of the report, and said he did not know 
he could stand forward on any platform 
to address an audience upon any subject, 
or in support of any institution, which 
more claimed their sympathy than did 
that society. They had, no doubt, at the 
present time numbers of societies all 
tending to the same end—the good of the 
people of the town, a great many devoted 
to the good of the younger portion of the 
towr. This institution was one which 
bore a very pleasant aspect in the respect 
that the boys were, so far as they knew, 
untainted with crime; and he had been 
trying since he knew he should be coming 
to that meeting to remember if any of the 
boys of that brigade had ever been before 
him, and he had an indistinct impression 
that only upon one occasion had there 
been any boy belonging to that society 
before him. He might be wrong, but 
that was his impression. He had had 
the boys there as complainante, for he was 
sorry to say that sometimes they got 
more kicks than halfpence. None of 
them who were at all anxious to do good 
to that class of the community from 
which those boys came could be blind to 
the great good which the society had been 
doing. The secretary had informed him 
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that the number of boys who had entered | upon them, and in such s number that 


the institution since it was established by 
the late Mr. Mill was 589; and the gross 
earnings in the three years the eecretary 
calculated to be a little over £1,000. 
Really that was something for which he 
was totally unprepared. That was a 
most gratifying fact, and one which 
would tend to increase, he trusted, the 
tubscription list of the society, eo that 
they should not have next year to find 


| 
} 


that there was a balance against the | 
| disorder, and reduce the number of 
| juveniles who were thrown on their 


treasurer. It seemed algo that the num- 
ber of boys who had obtained situations 
and gone away was 161; and in connec- 
tion with the society it appeared that 
there was also a penny bank, and the 
secretary informed him that one of the 
boys had transferred his account to the 
savings’ bank in Bold Street. In the 
face of all that, he thought the society had 
a very great claim upon the publi-, end 
he trusted that the public would not be 
backward to do all they could to forward 
its interests. The finding of employment 
for the boys appeared to him to be the 
most gratifying feature about it. Mr. 
Raffles then urged upon the boys the ad- 
visability of striving hard to get on in 
the world, illustrating his remarks by a 
reference to Telford, the engineer, who 
constructed the great Menai Bridge, and 
who was born within four mud walls 
in Scotland. He proceeded to say they 
found that, notwithstanding all the efforts 
that were made in behalf of the juvenile 
population of the town, juvenile crime 
was increasing. What argument should 
they draw from that? Ocrtainly that 
they should not slacken their efforts. 
That would never do, because they should 
make bad worse. He accounted for the 
increase of juvenile crime to a great ex- 
tent to the increase of population. They 


found the population of Liverpool con- | 


stantly changing, and he very much feared 
they should have a constantly recurring 
influx of the class of individuals from 
whom disorder and crime arose. Notwith- 
standing reformatories, industrial schools, 
and such institutions as those, they found 
those boys were constantly increasing 





they hardly knew what to do with them. 
‘The deduction he drew from that was 
that, instead of relaxing their efforts they 
should increase them; instead of with- 
drawing their institutions, under the im- 
pression that they were not doing any- 
thing to decrease the mass of disorder 
and crime about them amongst the juve- 
niles, they should redouble their efforts ; 
and they should endeavour, by opening 
up new channels, to divert some of that 


streets to such an extent. It was but the 
other day that the Roman Catholics 
established an institution very similar 
in design to this, and he had reason to 
know that they were going on very euc- 
cessfully. If they had reason, as Protes- 
tants, to deal with those juveniles, they 
(the Roman Catholics) had far more, 
because he believed the percentage of 
Roman Catholics amongst those who got 
into disorder and crime was very much 
greater than the percentage of Protestante. 
They were from the lowest part of the 
population, and they ought not to be 
surprised that they furnished the large 
mass of the delinquents who were brought 
before public notice. And yet, after all, 
when they had done all, how little couid 
they do to alleviate the wretchedneas that 
there was around them! He did sin- 
cerely trust that those who had taken up 
that society would be encouraged to 
proceed in their work. They ought to 
have, and he was sure they deserved richly, 
their thanks. He for one felt very much 
indebted to them for the share which 
they took in the good work that was 
going on; and if that were so, let them 
endeavour in every way they could to 
second their efforts. 

Mr. Epwarp LAWRENCE moved the 
appointment of the office-bearers for the 
ensuing year, and in doing so paid a tri- 
bute to the memory of the late Mr. Mill. 
That gentleman was present with them 
when they met there that time twelve 
months ago, and to him the town of 


Liverpool was indebted for the founda; 
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tion of that institution. It would not be 
thought out of place in him, even though 
by marriage connection he was closely re- 
lated to him, if he paid a passing tribute 
on that occasion to his memory. He was 
one of those of whom it had been well 


| 


said that they “ did good by etealth, and | 


blushed to find it fame.” He was one of 
those who never obtruded himself upon the 
public gaze, and yet it was his highest plea- 
sure ever to be engaged in works of charity 
and benevolence. It seemedto him that a 
character such as his indicated a higher 
degree of Christian excellence than be- 
longed to that man who acted under the 
spur and impulse of public approva’. 
They all knew how much more easy duty 
became when it was discharged in the 
preeence of the ‘public, and more espe- 
cially when it was followed by the ex- 
pression of public approval. Not that he 


+ would say one word in disparagement of 


duty and services so rendered; but he 
could not help thinking that the man 
who laboured daily in his own and in a 
less obtrusive sphere of action to pro- 
mote the moral, the eocial, and the spi- 
ritual welfare of his fellow-creatures would 
ultimately achieve the higher reward. 
Such a man he believed their late friend 
Mr. Mill was; and he would say to the 
boys that be hoped they would ever trea- 
eure in their hearts the grateful recollec- 
tion of all that he did for them, and that 
the lessons he taught them, whether by 
his own practical example, by his own 
Christian walk and conduct, or by the 
words of instruction which from time to 
time he addressed to them, would ncver 
be forgotten ; and that as they grew up 
amidst the bustle and activity of Jife they 
would seek to do everything in their 
power, by striving to follow his example, 
and show how thoroughly they appre- 
ciated the work which he was engaged in, 
and the good that he endeavoured to do 
them. After referring to the progress 
made by the institution, and the increased 
moral status of the boys, Mr. Lawrence 
said he most cordially acquiesced with 
Mr. Hyde when he said that it was upon 
the rising generation that the greatest 





amount of practical good could be done, 
and that those who had grown old in 
crime, and become hardened in their 
habits, were difficult indeed to reclaim. 
But although the youth in the great 
towns of this land did, he feared, too 
spcedily become hardened in crime, from 
the examples which were set around them 
on every side, yet if they were taken in 
time and at sufliciently early years, he 
believed that there was nothing to pre- 
vent them being thoroughly reclaimed, 
nay, and sent out into the world as active, 
able, and good citizens. It was to endea- 
vour to accomplish that end that so many 
institutions existed in the present day, 
and the fact that crime amongst their 
juvenile population increased wes no 
argument whatever against those institu- 
tions. He knew that it was sometimes 
used as such, but it was a perfect fellecy. 
The reply to that would be—How much 
worse would that be if those institutions 
did not exist? And when they had the 
practical proof afforded them by the hie- 
tory of those societies, and the details 
which were afforded in their working 
from time to time, and knew the advan- 
tage that in numberless given instanccs 
was rendered by them—good such as they 
had heard that night—proved most satis- 
factorily by the letter which had b:en 
read from one of the former inmates of 
that institution from the other side of the 
globe—when they saw all those things, 
and when they knew that those were not 
fictitious cases, dreesed up to enliet the 
public, then they might feel assured that 
those institutions were doing good and 
righteous work in the land, that they de- 
served the honest and undivided support 
of all Englishmen ; and, above all, must 
commend themselves to the thoughtful 
mind of every Christian. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Mayor, and the boys gave three hearty 
cheers for his Worship, who briefly re- 
sponded. 

In the course of the evening, the band 
played several popular tuner, and the boys 
gang some hymns. The National Anthem 
brought the proceedings to a close. 
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gu Hlemoriam, 
MR. WILLIAM WEST. 











In our paper on the “ The Origin of Ragged Schools,” that appeared in 
this periodical in November, 1860, we had occasion to refer to Kent Street 
and the Mint, as the cradle of real Ragged Schools, but not then known by 
such cognomen. That was at the close of the last century and the beginning 
of the present. We now chronicle the doings of death in relation to one of 
the founders of these early schools for the destitute—a school that is atill 
in operation for the benefit of the ragged poor. On the evening of the day 
when the Zimes recorded the death of good William West, the parents of 
the Ragged School scholars were assembled to hear an address from Mr. 
Gent, the Secretary of the Ragged School Union, and other friends, in the 
same room where he had laboured as a Christian teacher of the very poor 
for more than sixty-one years. 

We are thus carried back by the remarkable longevity of this good man 
to the early history of schools for the poor. 

In the year 1785, the first Sunday School in London was opened by the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, at Surrey Chapel. In or about 1798, Thomas Cranfield, that 
bold and valiant pioneer of the Gospel among the young, opened a second 
Sunday School in a rcom in Kent Street, most inconvenient, but far better 
than none ; he then went and opened a third school in the Mint, Southwark 
—an equally degraded and dangerous place. In the year 1799, these three 
schools were formed into the Southwark Sunday School Society, and have 
remained in connection with it to the present day. 

We leave to Mr. West's biographer to describe the place of birth, the 
pedigree, the religious character, and the private career of our departed 
friend; but the man was too well-known, and he served the Sunday School 
cause for too long a time, to allow of our doing other than gathering up some 
fragments of instruction from his life as a Sunday School Superintendent. 

We remark first, at how early an age he began to be first a Christian, 
then a teacher, afterwards a superintendent. At the time of which we speak 
the scholars in Sunday Schools consisted of the poorest and most degraded 
class, and many of the teachers were of very humble origin who had them- 
selves received very scanty education. 

When Cranfield went to open the school in the Mint, there seemed a 
danger of the one in Kent Street being left without a guide and helper, 
and, therefore, a probability of its being closed; but young West and a 
few plain men kept open the school. That dear youth first gave his heart 
to Christ, and then, like Paul, quickly consecrated himself to Christ’s 
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service. Redeemed by precious blood, renewed by sovereign grace, he 
felt no sacrifice or humiliation to be too great to make for Him who had given 
his life to save the guilty. He did not enter the Sunday School to be con- 
verted, but was converted first, and then recommended to others the 
Saviour whose grace he had found to be so precious to himself. No wonder 
that the teachers of that day could discover in that intelligent eye of his, 
in that unselfish consecration to the work of the Lord, and that retiring 
humility which so distinguished his character, qualifications for the office of 
leader at an age when few men possess a fitness for it. He thought he had 
hit on an expedient by which the reins of office should have devolved on 
his friend, more advanced in age and in position, but the teachers thought they 
had found the right man, and would think of no other. Men who think 
themselves to be least, are often found to be the best qualified to preside 
over others. It would no doubt have been an advantage to the youthful 
superintendent had he had a longer experience. Ten years after he accepted 
office, the new school-room in Amicable Row, Kent Street, was opened, and 
the numbers rose from 38, with which he began, to about 380. As the school 
increased, so did the number of teachers; and William West, from the first, 
was enabled satisfactorily to discharge the duties of his office, so as to give 
unfeigned satisfaction to his brethren. 

His progress in the work was steady. In or about the year 1836, 
additional rooms were built, capable of accommodating 100 infant children 
and two senior classes—one male and one female. With these additional 
adjuncts the school received another augmentation, both of scholars and 
teachers, by which means the superintendent was able to supply, from time 
to time, the elementary classes with qualified teachers who themselves had 
been taught in the school. 

The secretaries of the school have from time to time been various; but 
the office of superintendent was filled by our friend from September, 1804, 
to February, 1866, a period of more than 61 years. Only one Sabbath 
clapsed between his last visit and the day of his death. Such extraordinary 
length of service, and such undeviating adherence to a given course of 
Christian labour and active usefulness in one and the same sphere, call for 
our admiration and gratitude. Next to Christ, whom he loved much and 
loved supremely, the school was uppermost in his thoughts. Having never 
married, there was nothing to distract his attention ; and from week to week, 
month to month, and year to year, did this honoured servant of Christ 
labour hard on the Sabbath and in the week, in season and out of season, to 
promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of the young. He may well be 
called the Apostle of Kent Street, and the school-room is better known by 
his name among the inhabitants of the locality, than by the actual name as 
it appears in print. 

The secluded habits of Mr. West, commendable to a certain extent, led 
him to avoid much association with any adjoining school, or cultivate the 
society of men who made the improvement of the Sunday School system 
their perpetual study, hence he was not so publicly known as he would 
otherwise have been. 

But, oh! it is a fine sight to see such a man as William West devoting 
his whole life to one grand and useful object, setting aside every obstacle, 
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and declaring with the apostle, “ This one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 





CONFERENCE ON SCHOLARS’ PRIZE SCHEME. 


Tz officers of Ragged Schools, with a member from each of the local 
committees, were invited to a conference with the Committee of the Ragged 
School Union, to consider the subject of “Scholars’ prizes, their advantages and 
disudvantages.” The conference was held on February 15th, at the hall of 
the Sunday School Union, 56, Old Bailey. About one hundred friends were 
present. Mr. Gent, the Secretary to the Parent Committee, was voted to the 
chair. The following paper was read by Mr. Watts on the occasion :— 


From whatever point of view we take a glance at human hature, however varied in 
its manifestation, we find that it is uniform in its principles—we discover that rewards 
were looked forward to in all ages, since the oldest record in the world, the Bible, is full 
of instances. Moses looked for the recompense of reward, and the disciples of our 
Divine Master, when he tubernacled upon earth, had something of the same spirit 
when they exclaimed, “ We have forsaken all, and followed thee; what shall we 
have therefore?” And as every structure reared by the Ragged School, or any other 
system, should be established upon a sure foundation, I think the hints suggested 
from the before-mentioned illustrations will afford a corner-stone of sufficient size and 
strength, upon which may safely bz estab!ished the principle of rewards. 

Taking then for granted (at least for the present) that tke principle is established as 
one having the highest authority, and therefore correct in foundation, if not in detail, 
we proceed briefly to inquire the purpose of the rewards being offered, the advantages 
or disadvantages of which we are met specially to consider to night. 

In going into the question with unbiaseed feeling, we must not stop to consider 
things as they ought to be, but to deal with them as we actually find them. 

It may be adduced by some that character ought to be highly estimated by every 
individual, and find its own reward in the feeling that duty has been performed to the 
best of ability, as done in the sight of God and not unto man. 

This is, doubtless, what ought to be, and unquestionably would be, were it not for 
fallen nature; were it not for the effects of sin no Ragged Schcol effort would be 
needed ; but so long aa sin is mixed op with human nature, so long will man require 
a stimulant to the proper discharge of duty, especially eo when parental duties have 
been neglected in the proper training of the youthful mind, to make them estimate 
character rightly, and thus prepare them for a proper discharge of the varied duties 
of life ; but, as previously stated, we have practically to do with things as we find 
them, leaving those to discuss as to what things ougl:t to be who have more time to 
loiter on the journey of life than the earnest Ragged School worker has. 

Take a glance at the boys and girls of your Ragged Schocl—what do you behold? 
Children with but little, if any, parental control or effection ; children who, alas! may 
do as they like, or as circumstances may lead them, be it right or wrong, so long as 
they treuble not those who bear the name of parents. 

These have had no home instructiors as to the best way ¢f getiing or keeping a 
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good character; they have no parents to.reason with them as to the duty, and, in 
many cates, blessings, arising from submission to authority, The Ragged School child’s 
character ig not, for the most part, formed by home but by school influence. 

To aid the proper formation of character is the main object of these rewards; and, 
this being the principal object, there must be a standard of rules laid down, that 
judgment may be exercised in the proper distribution of them, that while on the one 
hand it is desired to act as a stimulant to exertion and care, vigilance must be 
exercised that the rules laid down be strictly adhered to, lest the rewards become too 
common, or too easily obtained, and thus prove to be a blank, producing, were it pos- 
sible, neither good nor harm. But to my mind this cannot be ; there are no stationary 
effects ; if the good be not effected by forming in some slight degree the character, 
the latter or baneful influence must be the sad result, by lowering the importance of 
the object designed. 

These rules must be carefully formed, and however perfect, and with however pure a 
spirit dictated, there must be advantages and disadvantages, and this brings us tothe 
particular topic for this evening’s consideration. 

As a standard from which to start, I would take the ru'es laid down by the Ragged 
School Union, and briefly look at the advantages and disadvantages of some; and I 
do so under a settled conviction that if rewards are given at all, they must be awarded 
under some such code of regulations.* 

1. Age. The disadvantage in this to me is,that it precludes many deserving, who are 
compelled to go out to battle amongst the toils of life at an earlier age than twelve. 
How many in our Ragged Schools go to the workshop at ten, or even earlier; and yet, 
forsooth, it would appear, notwithstanding this fact, they had no character to form 
until they had attained the age of twelve. 

The advantage. That the Ragged School system does not acknowledge the very 
juvenile labour of the present day amongst the poorest classes; and why, because the 
class of appointments procured by theee juvenile labourers are such, as arule, as do not 
tend to elevate position, and does not sufficiently remove them from their own class, 
so that the hopes of much ultimate benefit are but faint. 

2. This rule needs no comment; a time must be named so as to make them 
legitimately Ragged School scholars, 

3. The disadvantage. The scholar may make one change, but at no longer interval 
than two weeks; no matter what treatment, no matter what his advantages, if he 
changed more than once, no matter what hig character, as far as rewards are cons 


cerned he is not entitled. 








* 1, They must be over twelve and under seventeen years of age. 

2. They must have attended the Ragged School giving the recommendation at 
least six months previously to having entered their first situation. 

3. Having kept one situation for twelve months, they are allowed to make one 
change, but must not be out of place for more than two weeks ; in this oase they are 
eligible for the Prize, provided they are in the second place December 25th. Cer- 
tificates of character will be required from both situations. 

4. If they have not before received a Money Prize, they will now be entitled to a 
Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence, as well as a Card, provided the Committee of 
the School recommending them will pay Two Shillings and Sixpence of that sum. 

5. Those who have received a Money Prize previously, and are again recom- 
mended, will Le entitled to a Prize Card. , 

6. They must have been regular in atlendance at the Ragged or other, Sunday 
School for the period for which they are recommceyniled, This rule does not gpply tq 


domestic servants, 
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He may be compelled to leave his situation from the affairs of his employers, and 
unable to obtain a second situation within the allotted time, but still no reward. 

The advantage. Bear in mind the object, formation of character, also the sin mixed 
with human nature, and without this regulation the object would be frustrated ; 
allow the boy or girl to change as often as they saw fit, to leave at every caprice of 
temper, or for some imaginary benefit, and there would be no training in the path of 
stability and firmness of purpose. 

4. This requires no remark. 

5. The disadvantage is, that a second year’s good conduct is not prized, although it 
might have caused greater exertion and self-denial than the first, yet they only receive 
a card; and ex;e ience proyes that the card is not, as a rule, highly prized alone. On 
the advantages, if there are any, of this, I must be silent. 

I cannot forget our main object, the formation of character; and to gain this so as 
to obtain a permanent result, requires, to my mind, a little more, as also a prolonged 
encouragement. 

Notwithstanding, however, what has been advanced, we must look at the system ts 
a whole; and, gazing from this general point of view, I see no real disadvantage. It 
may be, and doubtless is, a question whether the advantages cannot be increased and 
greatly enhanced; but I cannot see any disadvantage in giving a reward, however 
small, or for however limited a period, to endeavour to obtain a right formation of 
charact:r based upon proper and judicious regulations ; but there is a question 
wkether the advantages are made the most of, and whether the past method of 
awarding the prizes have had the desired effect, and whether by alteration or medifi- 
cations the advantages cannot be increased. 

The present system with but slight alteration has been adopted for twelve years. 
6,996 echolars have received prizes, and I hesitate not to say that in many, very many 
of these cases, the rewards bave proved a stimulant to the proper discharge of duties, 
checked in many cates a roving disposition, settled many a dissatisfied and uneasy 
mind, and, step by step, has formed that description of character which proves a 
blessing as years advance. Yet more—the rewards have in some instances been the 
means of raising the recipient a step higher in the social scale, and been the cause 
of advancement in other cases. 

Nor is this all; they have been the means of retaining the scholars under the pious 
influence of the earnest teacher; it has identified the school with the welfare of the 
scholars in both worlds; it has taught many a boy and girl where their best earthly 
friends are to be found, and that the teachers, when necessary, are willing to take a 
parent’s part, and tospare no trouble to advance their interests in time, as well as 
Jead them to the Rock that is higher than I, that their noblest and best welfare 
may be secured at last. Still further, it has shown to employers and the world that 
the poor Ragged School scholar, uncared for perhaps by parents, have those whose 
aim is to advance and watch over the temporal interests of their charge, and those 
who have ever felt the chilling feeling of being alone in the affairs of time can best 
and most appreciate the advantages that in this way are connected with the echolars’ 
prizes. 

Now comes the question ; if notwithstanding the many advantages that are realized 
(and if duly and carefully considered in ell their bearings they are not of a trivial 
or unimportant nature), do they not fall ‘short of what might be secured by come 
alteration of the scheme. I am inclined to think that were some modification and 
extension of the plan adopted, additional advantages would: be obtained, and the resultg 
be of a more eatisfactory and permanent character. 

We have at the onset laid down as the object of the rewarda, that which has been 
stated by the Parent Society, viz., formation of character. Now, asa rule, on account 
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of the little value set by the majority of the scholars upon the card, they sre given 
one or two years for this to be done ; and as the most important period of life draws 
on, when a teacher’s council would prove most beneficial, the bond of connection is 
broken, from the fact that there is nothing to look forward to in the future ; and who 
has not found in the intercourse with the Ragged School class that to do them any 
permanent good there must be some advantage to be lgoked forward to? It ought not 
to be so I admit, but that it is so there can be no question ; the longer you can keep 
your echolars in close connection with their teachers the better for them ; and in those 
cases where this connection has been maintained, the largest amount of good has been 
the result. 

Entertaining such sentiments, it may be asked, what do you recommend? I may 
say I bave thought much about it, have tried to work the scheme in many ways, and 
am free to confess that, whatever may be the plan, difficulties will arise, and dis- 
advantages be mixed with regulations, that when duly regarded and acted up to, may 
have many advantages. 

I hold with iron grasp the object, and firmly cling to the advantages of scholars 
being long continued in close connection with the school, and therefore would like 
to see a plan extending over a period of six years ; say— 


s. d, 
1st application . ° ; , ; ; Card and 2 6 
2nd * . is ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘“ 3 6 
3rd 99 ‘ ° ° ° ° ° * 5 0 
4th ‘ m ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘i - 6 6 
5th a ‘ ; ; me oS ” 7 6 
6th a ee ee eee ~ we 


On each application the former card to be produced, and the regulations laid down 
conformed with. 

By such a scheme it is my opinion the objects wou!d be better obtained, the advan- 
tages increased by keeping the scholars in close connection with the school, and the 
good resulting from the effort be of a more lasting character. 

Thus have I endeavoured briefly and imperfectly to oper the subject selected fur 
this evening’s consideration; it is not an unimportant matter, it involves important 
principles, and my only hope is that the imperfections of the paper may be made up by 
a full diecuesion of the matter, and that satisfactory results may be obtained from 
this evening’s labours. 


The discussion of the subject was then commenced, and continued with 
good spirit till past the usual time for closing the meeting. A great variety 
of suggestions were made, and have since been submitted to the Committee 
of the Parent Society, who have the subject under special consideration, with 
a view to improve, if possible, the mode and conditions of these prizes. We 
will take the earliest opportunity of letting our friends and’ teachers know of 
any alteration that may be decided upon for the guiding of future action. 
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GIRLS’ HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE. 


A mertine was held on Wednesday night, March 7, in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, to organize the “ Girls’ Household Brigade,” the object of 
which is to employ girls under fifteen in domestic work, and to help them in 
saving part of their earnings, so as to enable them in time to emigrate or get 
into better service, having made a character for themselves by honest 
ndustry. Dr. Alfred Ebsworth, who is the principal promoter of the move- 
ment, after showing the need which exists for some plan to rescue poor and 
friendless girls from ruin, pointed out that there was abundance of employ- 
ment waiting for them, and that the only thing needed was an agency which 
should bring the work and workers together. In his medical district, he 
said, extending from the celebrated Kent Street of old, through Lock’s 
Fields, to East Lane, he has found that in the houses occupied by lodging- 
houso keepers, and mechanics with wives and families, there is a universal 
want, that, namely, of a girl to go on errands, clean a stove, scour a floor, 
wash a few clothes, or nurse a child. In the practical working of the Girls’ 
Household Brigade, the Doctor felt convinced that the meeting would 
eventually accomplish a great national benefit, giving employment to 
thousands of poor girls, and helping at the same time to make the homes of 
City clerks and artisans and mechanics more enjoyable. In the course of 
the evening Dr. Ebsworth submitted, for inspection of the meeting, a zinc 
pail containing scrubbing-brush, three stove brushes, hand-broom, house- 
flannel, dry-rubber, housemaid’s pad, woollen apron, which, together with 
wearing apparel, consisting of dark woollen dress, dark woollen round cloak 
or shaw], bonnet, and stout boots, will cost about £2. 


CUTHBERT SAVED AND SENT OUT AS AN EMIGRANT. 


Tae Refuge School that was the means of saving poor Cuthbert was that 
in Great Queen Street, referred to in our last number as furnishing a home 
for 50 of the homeless boys of London, to whom a supper was given on 
February 14th. 

Poor Cuthbert’s parents were rather poor, but he says, “ they had enoush 
te keep them.” His father was a plumber, but the mother seems to have 
been a victim to strong drink. When the boy was almost nine years old, 
the father left him and the mother, owing to the drinking propensities of 
the latter, and went to the gold diggings, in Australia. After the father 
left his wife, he remitted her money for the support of herself and the boy 
until he heard she was unfaithful ; and to such a length did the poor woman 
go with her drunkenness and profligacy, that the lad could bear it no longer, 
and therefore he determined he would leave her and come to London, for 
she had so sunken down into sin and wickedness that the boy was ashamed 
to own her any longer as his mother. He came to London in the hope of 
getting something to do whereby he might earn his own living: He came 
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by a steamer from Newcastle to London for a few shillings. Having a 
small trifle left, he went toa coffee-shop to lodge till all his money was 
gone, and then he had to leave and wander about the streets, for he knew 
no one in London to give him a crumb of bread or a place where he could 
lay his head. When he was without money, food, or shelter, he was met by 
tlie Secretary of the Refuge, who, seeing him strolling along New Oxford 
Street, ragged and dirty, with a thin pale face, which indicated much 
thoughtfulness and grief, and which bore evident marks of great dejection, 
stopped him, and having ascertained that he had neither home nor friends 
in London, gave him the address of the Refuge, and directed him how to 
find it. The young stranger was not long in finding his way there, and 
was admitted at once. His manners and behaviour were very good, and he 
greatly appreciated the Refuge; no boy more so. After he had been there 
a little while he obtained from Newcastle his father’s address in Australia. 
The Secretary communicated with the father with a view of prevailing on 
him to remit money enough for the passage and outfit of the boy to the 
colony. The father replied that he was unable to do so, but that he should 
be happy to receive his boy and take all the care of him in his power. The 
Committee therefore deemed it the best course to let the boy accompany 
the other lads, and accordingly he went out with them. 

Poor Cuthbert, for that was his name, was a very steady, intelligent lad, 
of ameek and quiet spirit. He was often observed in deep thoughtfulnese, 
and, although he very rarely referred to his abandoned mother, it is 
believed she often occupied the thoughts of the poor boy, and brought 
grief to his heart, when he reflected on the downward path she was 
pursuing. He was greatly cheered when intelligence came from his father, 
and ultimately, when the prospect arrived of again secing him, he brightened 
up amazingly. He was a grateful boy, and just before he left he wrote as 
follows :—‘ I have every reason to thank God that I got into this institution, 
where I have been taught to read my Bible, and I hope God may bless 
my kind friends who have sustained me, but I have every reason to be 
thankful to Mr. Williams and Mr. Wood, who have been like parents to 
me.” Never will it be known on earth the value the Refuge has been to 
the body and soul of this “little one” of the Saviour’s flock. Well did he 
know the truth of that precious word,—‘* When thy father and thy mother 
forsake thee, then the Lord will take thee up.” 


MARGARET THE WORSE THAN ORPHAN. 


Tr same institution that saved Cuthbert, but in separate premises, 
provides for homeless and destitute girls. The following relates to one of 
its inmates :— 

The Scripture Reader through whom this case was brought to the Refuge, 
Fays:— 

“My first visit to the family of Margaret J—— was about four years ago. She 
then lived with her grandfather and grandmother, being the illegitimate child of their 
daughter, who is a vile and wicked wretch, and leading an abandoned life; she has 
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four or five other children. At the time Margaret was to be admitted into your 
Refuge, I visited her mother, who was then living in great sin in Soho, to get her 
sanction. She said, ‘I might do what I liked with her. The child’s grandfather 
suffered from asthma and consumption many years. His parents were Welsh, and 
also his own wife. He was well known in our parish, having kept a small dairy many 
years ago, but his wife becoming addicted to drink he was soon brought to ruin. 
When I became acquainted with them, they lived in a little house of two rooms, in 
cne of the courts in my district, in a most destitute and filthy condition. Poor Evan 
(by which name he was well known by the older inhabitants of the parish) was often 
very ill, and made worse by his wife’s drunkenness. I have often visited the house 
and found her drunk and abusing bim, and he, out of the bitterness of his soul, has 
wept and said it would be a great mercy if the Lord would take him. I remember 
calling one day and found her in her perpetual sottish state abusing him, and he was 
giving vent to his feeling with tears, and telling her to hold her tongue; he said he 
was very ill. He was dressing a few fowls’ heads, which he said he had begged to 
make him a little broth. I tried to reason with her, but that was no use. I rebuked 
her sharply, but that was no use. I visited poor Evan up to within a few days of 
his death. A few days before he died he went to the hospital. His home was 
exceedingly wretched and filthy. I saw him before he went away ; he said he should 
not live long. He spoke much of his unworthiness of the least of God’s mercies, and 
the love of Christ to him. His last words to me were :—‘ My wile has been a drag 
to me all my life, I wish God would change her heart.’ He was particularly fond of 
* the child,’ as he used to call Margaret, and he said he did not know what would 
become of her, but he hoped God would take care of her. [I missed Margaret 
from the Ragged School, where I had persuaded her grandfather to send her, and 
did not see anything of her for several months. On my way to my Incumbent’s 
house one morning, I met Mrs. J » who told me avery pitiful story—that she 
and Margaret were starving for want of food, and she was afraid she was going out 
of her mind; she would say very strange things at times, and she would not dress 
herself, but stay in the house all day with scarcely a thing on her. I told her I would 
go down and see her in the course of the morning, if she would go home and stay 
till I came. I left her, and made all possible haste down to the house to see the girl. 
Since the death of poor Evan, a number of the ‘ pitch and toss gang’ had broken all 
the window-frame cut, and had broken the doors and knocked the back of the house 
in, so that you could walk through into the next court. When I arrived at the house, 
I called out to know if any one were up-stairs, but got no answer. I eaw a chair- 
maker in the court, and called him. He said the girl was there, and came and called 
out ‘ Moggy,’ but got no answer. He then went up-stairs, but did not find her; he 
came down and looked under the staircase, and found her lying upon some rags; he 
brought her out, with only a filthy ragged chemise on. She was ashamed to appear 
before me. I then asked her to tell me how she came to be in that conditior. 
She burst into a flood of tears, and told me of her grandmother’s horrible cruelties 
to her—that she had sold all her things to the rag-shop, and she had nothing to put 
on; that she often beat her, and left her without food, and made her sleep under the 
stairs. This was all confirmed by the chair-maker’s wife and other neighbours. 
One of the women in the next court, seeing me in the house, came, and afterwards 
fetched her some bread and water, for which she appeared very thankful. I has- 
tened back to my Incumbent, and brought him to witness the scene; but while I 
was away, one of the neighbours kindly took her to her house, provided her with 
a little frock, and took care of her till I obtained from you a letter of admission, 
I provided her with a pair of stockings and old shoes, and took her in a cab to the 
railway-station. We had to wait a little while at the station, and in the mean- 
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time everybody looked at us, and the child looked at everybody and at every- 


thing.” 


This girl is still in the Refuge, and bids fair to make a useful little ser- 
vant. What a rescue for her, poor child! To conceive the awful misery 
from whence she has been saved is impossible; and, if the facts of her pain- 
ful case had not been so thoroughly investigated by the Scripture Reader, 
many of the details would hardly be credited. But there is no doubt of 
their truth, and much more might be added respecting the degradation of 
the grandmother, as well as the girl’s own mother; but decency forbids 
that any further revelations of the character of the mother should be made 
here; suffice it to say she is an “ abandoned woman.” 





Che Crackers’ Column. 


ANSELM ON SCHOOL DISCI- 
PLINE. 


*“EApMER relates (fol. ed., par. 1721, 
p- 8,) that Anselm, being at a monastery, 
the abbot consulted him as to the educa- 
tion of the boys there, complaining, at 
the same time, that they were sadly 
perverse, indeed incorrigible, and yet 
night and day they were continually 
beating them, but still they grew worse 
and worse. At which Anselm, being 
astonished, said, ‘Do you never give 
over beating them? When they grow 
up to be men how do they turn out?’ 
‘Dull and brutish,’ (Hebetes et bestiales,) 
was the reply. On which Anselm ob- 
served that ‘it was but a poor return 
for all the pains and expense they were 
at in the education and maintenance of 
these children, if the end attained were 
the transmutation of human beings into 
brutes.’ ‘ But,’ rejoined the abbot, ‘ what 
must we do, then? we keep them as tight 
as we can, yet we do not succeed.’ 
‘Keep them tight!’ said Anselm ; ‘sup- 
pose you were to use the young trees in 
your garden thus, and allow them no 
freedom, what sort of timber would you 
get?’ ‘None but what was crooked and 
useless.’ ‘Are you not,’ rejoined Anselm, 
‘ producing the same effects in your boys ? 








| As they do not observe any love or kind- 


ness in your Gealings with them, they 
think that you have no other motives in 
your discipline than envy and hatred, and 
so it turns out, most unhappily, that they 
grow up full of hatred and suspicion. He 
who is but young needs a gentle treatment 
—he must be fed with milk; cheerful- 
ness, kindness, and Jove are the means 
whereby such are to be won to God;’ on 
which it is recorded that the abbot fell 
on his face and confessed his error, and 
asked pardon of God. 

“As an appendage to this history, 
perhaps the following notice of what 
passed in a ragged school at Bristol, 
extracted from the newspapers, may be 
pardoned by your lordships :— 

“* Whilst one of the visitors was at 
the school during lest week, a boy of 
about thirteen was seen to be extremely 
violent and refractory, a teacher endes- 
vouring to lead him to the bottom of the 
class for inattention. He obstinately 
resisted, and stamped with rage. The 
master, observing the conflict, went to 
the boy, patted him gently on the head 
and cheek, and begged him to be a good 
boy. In a minute, before the master had 
quitted him, it came again to his turn to 
be asked by the teacher one of the arith- 
metical questions of the lesson, when he 
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cheerfully afid promptly cried out, ‘48,’ 
the proper answer. The crimson flush of 
anger had left his face; his countenance 
was as bright and placid as if tlie last 
few moments had not witnessed the 
storm that had agitated his passions, and 
he became quiet and decile. The visitor 
asked the master about him. He replied, 
‘That boy is the most unmanageable one 
in the school; he is clever, but very 





(happily he has no shoes); he has pelted 
me with mud in the streets. I have 
dismissed him from the school, but al- 
lowed him to come again on his earnest 
entreaty and promise of good conduct. 
If I had struck that lad when he was so 
irritated, or spoken harshly and angrily 
to him, his fury would have been quite 
ungovernable, but he can’t withstand a 
word of kindness.’”—Archdeacon Allen, 
“ Minutes,” 1846, pp. 139, 140, 














passionate. He has kicked my legs 





Correspondence. 


OUTCAST GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the Ragged School Union Magazine. 


Dear Mr. Enpitror,—I write to you on a subject that is seldom absent 
from my thoughts, the sad state of what may be called “ Outcast girls of 
tender age.” There is much being done for boys, but little I can hear ot 
for these poor almost forgotten creatures. While there ate Homes for little 
boys and big boys, and Reformatories for bad boys, yet is there scarcely a 
place for gitle, till they aré o/d enough to be sent to a Penitentiary when 
their characters are gone and their health broken. 

I speak from almost daily observation, at either the Ragged School or 
Reformatory with which I have been closely connected for the last seventeen 
years. 

It is more than time some active measures were taken, to stem the torrent 
of misery, and consequent wickedness, that is crowding our large cities, and 
London more particularly, from its overwhelming size, and the numbers from 
all parts of the kingdom that flock to it. I am sure many ahand would come 
to the rescue of these helpless beings, and many a purse open to assist, 
were it but more generally known how much need there is to be up 
and doing. 

It is girls of tender ages I speak of, from the age of six to fourteen. Many 
of these have no parents, and not even a relative to take them to the Work- 
house; others with one or both parents in prisomor transported ; others with 
worse then no parents—drunkards ; some with no father, and what is worse 
—no mother. I will instance a case in point. Three little creatures from 
five to ten years of age attended our Ragged School ; they had scarcely rags 
to cover them till we gave them some clothing; we also gave them occa- 
sionally food ; their tale was a very common one :—mother died three years 
since ; father went out to work at six in the morning, and turned them all out 
in the rags they had slept in, taking the key with him, and did not return 
till dark or late at night; sometimes he gave them a piece of bread, and 
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often not; and it was the neighbours who took pity on them, and the little 
food they got at the school, kept them from starvation. Last October they 
disappeared, and on inquiry being made at their miserable home, they had 
gone away no one knew or cared where. The father was a bricklayer, and 
probably earning from 25s. to 303, a week, and yet there seems to be no law 
to make this man provide for his own children. I could instance innumer- 
able cases similar to this one, and even worse ; and the many children I have 
seen and constantly see, who, were you to ask them who brought them up, 
could well answer, like Topsy, “‘ I specs I grow’d,” or were you to see 
one month’s minutes of our weekly reports at one of the Penitentiaries, of 
what became of the inmates if they live to sixteeen or seventeen years, it would 
fill every heart with sorrow that such things should be in this Christian land. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I must come to the point. In the multitude of 
counsellers there is wisdom, soI trust some will give their ideas in what way 
this great evil can be met, for in this advanced age we must not let it go 
on increasing. 

I do not think many small efforts will do much good, but if a large con- 
centrated committee of ladies experienced in these matters could be formed, 
when they had devised on some plan they could lay before the public, the 
funds would be forthcoming; and then let them set the younger ladies to 
work in carrying out their exposition under their ditection. 

I have visited many of the cities and towns of Northern Europe, but in 
none did I ever see such wretchedness and misery as may be seen in out 
large towns. There are two reasons I think forthis; first, the sobriety of 
the parents ; and next, the many institutions such as I plead for, supported 
both by Protestants and Romanists. I have made it my business to 
visit many, and I scarcely know whether those superintended by nuns or 
deaconesses are the best conducted, but many a lesson we might learn from 
both. 

We know there are many Sisters of Charity and other sisterhoods at 
work in London and other places, and one huge Protestant Community is 
about being formed not far from this. Now why cannot we, without leaving 
cur homes, or wearing any peculiar dress, and doing no other service than 
as sisters in the Lord Jesus, be up and working in a firm united heart, 
irying to rescue these poor little girls, who must inevitably perish at an 
early age if no hand is held out to save them? 

I must apologize for trespassing so long on your time, but should you 
think this worthy a place in your columns, I trust there will be some 
plan speedily proposed, and as speedily carried into execution. I will 
only add, I will be ready, if called upon, to assist in every way I can to 
further this object. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

Hieunvry, 19th March, 1866. 

P.S.—I consider this truly women’s work, and it is to the ladies of 
London I appeal. 
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Patices of Meetings. 


CAMDEN TOWN. 


On Wednesday evening, the 21st ult., 
a meeting of the committee, teachers, and 
friends of the’Camden Town Ragged 
School took place at #6 School-rooms, to 
present a testimonial of their esteem and 


affection towards Mr. W. H. Horwood, | 


who for sixteen years has been the in- 
defatigable collector on behalf of the 
schools. 

After tea, J. M. Clabon, Esq., took 
the chair, and having warmly eulogised 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Horwood 
during the long period of his collector- 
ship, presented him, in the name of the 
committee, teachers, and friends, with a 
handsome timepiece and purse of twenty 
guineas. Mr. Horwood responded in 
appropriate terms; and the meeting was 
subsequently addressed by the Rev. W. 
8S. Langdale, Messrs. Lee, Wilkinson, 
and Pearce, A vote of thanks to the 
chairman, through whose kind liberality 
tea had been provided, was passed and 
acknowledged, and the meeting closed 
with prayer. 


KINGSLAND RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


THe seventeenth annual meeting was 
held on Feb. 8th in the School-room of 
the Congregational Church, High Street, 
Kingsland. 

The Rey. T. W. Avetine, the chair- 
man, congratulated the audience on 
meeting them on tbe occasion of 
their seventeenth anniversary. He was 
glad to find that the Ragged Schools 
were well attended by scholars; but the 
superintendent had to complain, week 
after week, of a lack of teachers, which he 
much regretted; and he trusted many 
would come forward and lend their aid in 
carrying on so good a work. The school 
needed pecuniary help, which he trusted 
would be given. 

The treasurer’s report stated that the 








total amount received during the year 
was £202 1s. 9d. The total amount of 
expenditure was £210 12s. 3d. He 
might inform the meeting that since the 
report was prepared, he had received a 
cheque for £249 14s. 10d. from the 
executors of Mrs. De Grouchy, which 
would form the nucleus of a building- 
fund, and the Committee had resolved to 


| place £200 at interest until the money 


was required to pay for the new building. 

Dr. Leask said he thought the report 
was’ of a very gratifying character, al- 
though he regretted to see such a scarcity 
of teachers, at which he was not sur- 
prised, as it was such rough work. He 
wes’well aware that they had to deal 
with rogues. Who was to grapple with 
this uncultured portion of our race 
unless it were Christians. He trusted 
many Christians would come forward 
and engage in so gooda work. Police 
magistrates had said to him, We wish 
you every success, and we all desire 
that you should lessen our labours, as it 
would be a great blessing to the neigh- 
bourhood. Some portions of the report 
were radiant in the light. The very rea- 
son of the difficulty presented before them 
should be an incentive to induce them to 
undertake the work of teaching the igno- 
rant and depraved. Some of the poor 
little boys went to a place, which, by a 
kind of mockery, they called their homes, 
but when they were there they got no- 
thing but kicks and curses. He wished 
to encourage the teachers to go on, for 
the work was the Lord’s, and he would 
give them his blessing. They had the 
black and terribly black picture of sin, 
but they had Christ to deliver them 
from it, and a bright immortality before 


. them. 


The meeting was also addressed by 
Mr. Latham, Mr. Joscelyne, Mr. 8S. 
Clark, Mr. Smith, Mr. Hoon, ard the 
Rey, C. Dukes. 
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SCHOOL UNION. 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE SUPPORT OF 


FREE SCHOOLS FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR. 








The following contributions have been received in sid of the Ragged School Union 
eons the S0h cf Jeamary to te 19tvet Bebevary, 1866, inclusive :— 


General Fand (continued f/om last month). 
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